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NSW NONPEOSESSIONAIS IN THE HOMAN SERVICES ! AN OVERWEW 

by 

Gertrude S. GoldOerg 



Wedding tlie unemployed poor to" the human services can be 
regarded either as a felicitous natural match or as a maif^q , 
de convenance— a practice which has never been particularly po- 
p’alar in this country. To some, notably the proponents of the 
"new careers for the poor" proposal, this pairing is not mere- 
ly a means of employing large numbers of poor people nor even 
of coping with the large and ever-deepening manpower chasm in 

fl) 

the professions but of improving the quality of services. ■ . 
Advocates claim that the use of persons similar in economic 
and ethnic status to low-income, minority-group clientele would 
help to make many services, particularly those of the large 
public-welfare agencies, more responsive to these groups. Eur- 
ther, the creation of one million new careers for the poor, as 
Riessnan and Pearl have proposed, would not on3.y raise the econ- 
omic status of many poor families hut would, as a result of the 

satisf \^cions of the helping role, increase the image and self 

1 ( 2 ) 

worth of the new workers o 

Those who deem the marriage contrived or forced find them- 
selves torn between their deep concern for alleviating unemploy- 
ment and for "closing the gap” and their fear that the employment 
of the poor in sufficiently large numbers to affect these two 
social problems would result in diminishing the quality of ser- 
vices. Some argue that many poor persons are too debilitated 
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by the effects of poverty to assune roles that would be mean- 
ingful rather than menial, Or they regard the rationalization 
of manpower in these professions as something more complex from 
the point of view of quality of service than merely siphoning 
off from present professional tasks those activities which do 
require professionals or even adding some activities which 
are presently neglected, The well wishers are thus in- 
volved in grooming the professions and the prospective nonpro- 
fessionals for what they hope is an impending mass marriage, 
while others feel bhat the characteristics of both partners 
need further investigation during a more circumspect court- 
ship. 

It is perhaps indicative of how far the nonprofessional 
movement has progressed that one can begin a paper like this 
with what might have been a conclusion only a short time ago,^^^ 
For^ particularly in a gathering like this, it is hardly neces- 
sary to describe fully the so-called demonstration programs 
or the reasons for which these activities were undertaken. 

There are, according to a recent estimate by Frank Riessraan, 
‘’probably close to 75»000 of these new nonprofessionals, most 
of them in jobs having been developed by antipoverty legisla- 
tion." This figure includes about 25,000 full-time positions 

produced for indigenous nonprofessionals by the Office of Econ- 
omic Opportunity and another 25,000 or more part-time pre- 
school aides in Operation Head Start, Riessman also estimates 
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that 30,000 teacher aides will be employed through Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and Medicare will 
utilize many thousands more as home-health aides. Although 
Grosser did not estimate the number of nonprofessionals, both 
lower- and middle-class, who were employed in the manpower 
development programs of the Department of Labor, their use was 
widespread enough to warrant his investigation of the effects 
of their employment, Indicative of growing public support 
for new careerists was the proposal of Americans for Democartic 
Action at their 1966 convention that five million Jobs for 
nonprofessionals be created in public services. Such a figure 
is close to the estimate by the National Commission on Tech- 
nology , Automation and Economic Progress that ea 5 )anded public- 
service employment in six categories "where social needs are 
now inadequately net if indeed they are met at all” would 

create 5o3 million new Jobs for people "with relatively low 

( 8 ) 

skills,” Finally, Congress has enacted the Scheuer-Nelson 
Subprofessional Career Act which will appropriate approximately 
seventy million dollars to employ and train unemployed persons 
for Jobs in public services. 

Three major and relatively recent studies, the above- 
mentioned work of Grosser and two under the auspices of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, The CAP Aide Study by the Nation- 
al Committee on Employment of Youth (NCEY) and A Study of the 
jjQQPyQfessional in the CAP by Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., provide 
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not only discussions of issues and future recommendations o 
But particularly in the case of the two OEO studies, there are 
as careful descriptions of programs, job designs, and charac- 
teristics of employees as the helter skelter of these programs 
permits. Based on these surveys, analysis of some recent pro- 
grams which have come to my attention, and a fairly comprehen- 
sive review of the literature late last summer, I should like 
to identify the major issues in the nonprofessional field. To 
the extent that they can he discussed discretely, these include 
l/the capability of the poor to assume both jobs and careers in 
the human services; training for jobs and careers; the responses 
of professional groups to the employment of new nonprofessionals; 
and ‘organizational factors related to the implementation of the 
new careers program. 

The Employability of the Poor in the Human Services 
Employability must always be viewed in terms of the prof- 
fered employment and training. If aides are really maids, as 
Edith Lynton has characterized some of the nevx workers, 
there is no question that the poor are employable — they have 
been so employed for a long time. If menial jobs which offer 
the security of public-service employment are to be the result 
of the nonprofessional experiment, then it is misleading to 
speak of new careers. Some argue that permanent jobs, are 
not to be scoffed at, that new careerists are grateful for 
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work and do not worry about advancenent. Yet, as Joan Grant 

points out’, the experience of several projects has shown that 

"within a year the gratefulness vanishes and demands for up- 

grading, training, and definition of career lines begin to be 

( 11 ) 

made,,o,"'‘ ' It is also hard to see how a teacher aide who is 

largely confined to housekeeping assistance can be upgraded by 
either the income or status that such a job would convey. One 
fears that bringing low-incone parents into the classroom on 
such a basis would dramatize their low status to their children 
rather than offer models of achievement. Professionals, who 
would become supervisors of these aides might be upgraded, 
but nonprofessionals, only further grated. If, in addition, 
we are creaming the poor, that is, hiriiig only the more capable 
and least unemployable anyway, to employ them in such circum- 
scribed activities is only furthering the current trend in the 
employment market of demanding higher credentials for employ- 
ment than a job requires — for example a high-school diploma 
and a written examination for garbage collection. If, on the 
other hand, persons with little formal education and scant 
pre- /or on-the-job training are' being .‘thrust ‘.into prof.es sionSsil 
roles, then services may indeed be downgraded. As the surveys 
of the nonprofessional <icene indicate, however, each of these 
possiblities is a distorted statement of the prevailing policies 
toward selection, training, and employment of most nonprof es- 
sionais in the poverty programs. 
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That creaming with respect to formal credentials has been 
a common phenomenon among anti-poverty agencies hiring nonpro- 
fessionals has been validated by both the Yankelovich and NCEY 
studies. Viewing nonprofessionals in CAP programs in nine ma- 
jor cities, the Yankelovich study report srthat ‘‘most- nonprofes- 
sionals are not ’hard core. Only twenty-five percent 

have had less than a complete high school education, and twenty 
percent have had some college or are college graduates. Edith 
Lynton, commenting on the NCEY study in which she was Senior 
Research Associate, points out that although formal educational 
criteria were waived or lowered, ”selection methods and cri- 
teria, often established by teachers or social workers, tended 
to nullify the reduced requirements through emphasis on verbal 
skil.1 or attitudes. It is really very difficult to trans- 

cend our middle-class biases, for the Mobilization for Youth 
homemaker program we thought we were hiring the most ’’down 
home" people possible, but as Grosser ’s data revealed, these 
and other indigenous workers in the agency were closer in so- 
cial attitudes to the professional staff than they were to the 

( 14 ) 

project community.^ ^ 

Whether it has been necessary to cream is a more difficult 
question to answer since it depends once again on how people 
were employed and trained, and on the job's opportunity for 
upgrading. It is perhaps tolerable for an entry job to be 
unchallenging but certainly not for it also to be one’s career. 
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That one joh level was provided in the vast majority of programs 
under CAP sponsorship was a finding upon which both major sur- 
veys agreed o In this respect the majority of new nonprofessional 
jobs is not very different, except in unfulfilled promises, 
from the old nonprofessional jobs which have characteristically 
been dead-end drudgery. 

Leaving aside the question of career mobility, it is very 

difficult to determine the levels of skill and knowledge which 

are demanded by most nonprofessional jobs. In general, most 

observers have found that the new workers are performing an 

important role and that they are performing it well. In fact, 

the Yajikelovich group asserts that satisfactions which accrue 

from performing helpful , socially-useful jobs have initially 

compensated for the low salaries and uncertain futures of these 

jobs — although they anticipate that morale will wane if these 

( 15 ) 

marginal factors persist,^ 

It is significant in attempting to determine the competence 
of nonprofessionals that neither of the groups which has con- . 
ducted the most extensive surveys of current programs has been 
primarily concerned with the quality of professional services 
nor competent to determine the extent to which the anti-poverty 
programs meet professional standards. Grosser, on the other 
hand, is a member of the faculty of the New York University 
School of Social Work and until recently engaged in professional 
social work practice. His assessment of nonprofessional compe— 
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tence, though somewhat more guarded than those of the CAP inves- 
tigators and based on the employment of both middle-class and 
lower-class nonprofessionals, is nonetheless positive. Grosser 
recognizes that the hiring of nonprofessionals has sometimes 
represented a cooptation of militant activists or troublemakers 
and is aware of the many drawbacks of nonprofessionals to which 
we shall, in turn, allude. Yet he nonetheless was impressed 
with the extent to which the target populations were engaged 
when nonprofessionals were employed. "Not only is the presence 
of nonprofessionals very much felt by neighborhood populations, ’ 
but, he asserts, despite their inability and frequent disin- 
clination to effect institutional changes, they have had a 
salutory effect on professional practice in their agencies, 
xie notes that "prof e-sionals in these projects are markedly 
more effective with the poor than are their counterparts in 
ongoing agencies. " l‘hat there have been no objective per- 
formance tests of nonprofessionals or that their impact on 
clients has not been systematically measured is acknowledged 
by most observers. But then, professional practice has not 

frequently been subjected to such scrutiny . 

A major obstacle to deternininG the level of work required 
of nonprofessionals in relation to their capacities is the lack 
of uniformity in tasks, as opposed to job titles. The NCEY 
reports the futility of attempting to make such an evaluation: 

The jobs reviewed in this study generally were 

defined only in terms of broad guidelines. As 
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a result, there was little standardization 
within programs or between programs » T_ie same 
titles often had different meaningSo Any attempt 
to assess the nonprofessional's ability to function 
in a given role, or .the training required, therefore, 

became impossible- 

While nob titles give little clue to job level, it is 



possible to discern to some extent the degree of competence 
which the nonprofessional jobs require» Grosser found that 



the wide variety of tasks to which nonprofessionals have been 
assigned may be subsumed under four categorieso 
service responsibilities , which were the least common in man- 
power programs, are those usually performed by professionals 
counseling, remediation, job development, tutoring, and teach- 
ingo Grosser asserts that such assigments, though infrequent, 
made best use of nonprofessional skills, such attributes as 
enthusiasm and spontaneity, ability to communicate with clients 



through common language 03 ? style, empathy, and ability to help 
clients negotiate the complexities of the ghetto- Most common 
among assignments were those Grosser termed ancm^^ to the 
provision of professional services such as clerical, administra- 
tive, and transport, all of which help to bring the client and 
the service into productive contact- These might also include 



some tasks closer to those of professionals such as reception, 
intake, and vestibule services- Recruitment and follow-up, 
although they require more independence than other ancillary 
tasks, were also frequent- Accor'^ing to the Yankelovich 
study, recruitment and referral were the most common non- 
professional assignments- Grosser felt that in these 
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activities nonprofessional assets were also exploited, although 
the client is eventually turned over to a professional for on- 
going direct service*. The bridge function , to which most ob- 
servers have attributed recruitment, referral, and follow up, 
is said by Grosser to characterize those activities in which 
nonprofessionals help to relate the agency to the entire tar- 
get population rather than to the individual client » These 
functions, which are more akin to community organization in 
social work practice, include speaking engagements, door-to- 

door canvassing, and leaflet distributioiio 

It is perhaps significant that Grosser ’s findings indicate 
more demanding use of nonprofessionals than the CAP studies^ 
This is probably because middle-class nonprofessionals were 
included in the laanpower programs of the Department of Labor, 
whereas CAP aides were to be drawn from target pupulationso 
And, as previously noted, the middle-class workers were more 
frequently given direct-service assignmentso Such a tendency 
was particularly marked in employment divisions of manpower 
programs, where lower-class workers were not assigned to pro- 
vide counseling or remediation, although they did provide both 
social work and educational services in other divisions of the 

same projectSo 

VJliat one can glean from available evidence is that non- 
professionals, including at least some o. the indigenous lower- 
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incoae employees, are being used in creative and innovative 
ways that include tasks formerly done by professionals and 

others that were largely neglected, particularly those re- 

(’ 1 -ipntele with social agencies, 
lated to linking low-income clientele 

T,., however to be considerable evidence of house- 
There appears, however, vo -,4., • 

nri V amon'^ teacher aides, although 
keeping assignments, particula y o 

there are notable exceptions where school systems seem to e 
noving toward permanent aide positions that allow for con- 
siderable upgradixig. Wl-t is lacki.ig is data that would 

T o <3irllls nrior experience, and formal 
with various levels of skill » P 

=^■1- hhP demands of the tasks which they are 
credentials can meet the demanns u 

^©q'uirGd tio p 6 rfortio 

Despite our inability to provide definite answers ‘to the 
question of employability, it is possible to identify some of 
the strengths end weaknesses of nonprofessionals, particular y 
indigenous workers. In the ensuing discussions an attempt is 
made to distinguish between capacity to assume 
professional jobs and the ability to master the knowledge 
required to achieve upward mobility. should be no 

however, that neither those who are skeptical of nonprofession 
als- competence nor those who contend that they can perform 

vantaged are able to supply evidence beyond their own impres- 
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Comnienting on indigenous workers in the Mobilization for 
Youth program, Sherman Barr finds many poor persons too limited 
to assume new roles in the human services and stresses the de- 
leterious effects of poverty: 

It is extremely difficult to vitiate the 
effects of the many years of poverty, 
brutalization, and discrimination endured 
by many poor indigenous persons o Expected 
limitations remain pervasive in spite of 
training effortSo(23) 

It is Barr’s corollary view that those indigenous persons 
who have been less disadvantaged are moie valuable human-service 
workers o "Those vdio were most successful had in the main exper- 
ienced less poverty, were better educated and had managed their 
lives with a reasonable degree of success and productivity* 

Such a view would tend to suggest that creaming has not been 
at all unnecessary. In contrast were the observations of the 
Yankelovich study that where the "hard core" were employed, 
that is persons with less formal education and prior work 
experience, aides seemed to perform as well as their more 
employable counterparts. On the other hand, a deficit 
observed among aides by the Yankelovich group, and one which 
might be anticipated among the technician as opposed to the 
worker with dynamic understanding of problens, was a lack of 
flexibility o Nonprof ossionals had difficulty in coping with 
the unanticipated: "If they come upon a situation that de- 

viates from what they have boon told to expect, they do not 
know what to do* They fall back on improvisations that are 

o 

ERIC 
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inappropriate, or they simply do nothingo 



Those with confidence in the educability and trainability 
of the poor as a Group put emphasis on their special strenGths 
or on that common capacity which experimental evidence suGG^'^-sts 
they share with most other human beings, that is, to perform 
at a hiGher level than they currently do» Some experience 
docs suGsest that the skills of the poor can be upgraded by 
the manipulation of such motivating variables as neaningful 
employment, oob-related instruction, and opportunities for 
higher education; and there is evidence from current train- 
ing experiments in industry that with some extension of train- 
ing time, a very high proportion of persons with limited intel- 
lectual performance can be prepared for positions requiring 
semi-technioal skills/^?) course, that 

uhose who have been impressed by the special knowledge and style 
of the honprofossionals are loss likely to use professional 
criteria to evaluate their performance » They arc also more 



prone to point out that those who appear to be poor risks in 
terms of social deviance and lack of formal education per- 
form as well as persons v;ho appear more promisijig in terms 
of conventional personnel standardso One might assume that 
some of the interpersonal skills requisite for human service 
jobs are not necessarily dependent upon educational attainment. 
And while critics may find the poor lacking in verbal skill, 
advocates point to the fact that though few are well spoken. 
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many arc articulate o However, one limited problem reported 
by the Yankolovich study is that aides, despite the fact that 
many are hich-school graduates and possess at least elementary 
skills in reading and writing, often have difficulty in using 
these skills on the jobo^^*^-^ 

Many slum residents, including some of the very poor and 
those dependent upon public assistance, know their neighbor- 
hoods and slum life intimately and are often quite canny in 
managing well in difficult circumstanceso Barr appropriately 
warns that we must guard against glorifying a plucky approach 
to deprivation and a concomitant acceptance of the status quo e 
But with that caveat in mind the knowledge, know-how, and under- 
standing of the indigenous nonprofessional may be a valuable 
asset to human service programs o Nonprofessionals can help 
familiarize professionals with the problems and expectations 
of the clientele, and having endured poverty themselves may 
offer a perspective on beliavior which enliances professional 
und erst and ingo Their tendency to find external rather than 
intra-psychic explanations of behavior, to react strongly to 
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material deprivations such as lack of food, clothing, and heat, 
though it nay sometimes reflect merely their lack of training, 
often appropriately tempers the professional’s penchant to 
psychologize o In addition, the nonprofessional in offering di- 
rect service can incorporate some of the traditional self-help 
patterns of the poor into the professional service o 
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A more telling argunent against many nonprofessionals is 
that they sonotiiaos nay have negative" attitudes toward the pooro 
Although it is often assumed that proximity to slum life will 
automatically provide neighborhood workers witli empathy and 
understanding, many persons who have lived in poverty share the 
prevailing middle-class attitudes toward the pooro They tend to 
look down on deprived persons and to bo contemptaoius of those 
who manage loss well in what they consider circumstances com- 
parable to those they have sufferedo The lower classes are, 
as a number of studies have shown, loss liberal as a group than 
the upper classes* And those who have themselves been the 
victims of social inoq,uities may nonetheless fool thab an indi- 
vidual is responsible for his own circumstances and that those 
who receive aid have no right to bo critical of services for 
which they do not payo Fortunately suen attitudes appear to be 
less damaging to worker-client relationships than night be 
anticipated, possibly because their roles permit many indigenous 
workers to provide direct and meaningful help to clients 
assisting with child care, shopping, and serving as translators 
and escorts when their clients visit schools, clinics, and other 
institutionso It is also true that the sytlcs of behavior of 
nonprofessionals may be more nturally attuned to those of the 
client population and that the relationship tends to bo one of 
reciprocity rather than that of donor-donee » 

In the final analysis, many of the questions about the true 
capacity of the poor can bo dealt with more systematically if 
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we recognize that nonprofessional jobs require various levels 
of competence and tha.t there is a wide range of capability and 
trainability among the poor. Perry Levinson and Jeffry Schiller 
have recently suggested a typology for social work that nay be 
useful in delineating the roles of professional and nonprofessional 
personnel in the other human services as well. Taey propose 

three levels of workers — preprofessionals, semiprofessionals and 
nonprofessionals — each with different kinds of tasks, training, 
and career expectations. The preprofessionals would be geared to- 
ward professional status, while the other two groups would have 
mobility through nonprofessional channels or through regular 
significant increments. Such a classification speaks to the 
capability issue by allov:ing for a differential use of workers in 
terms of their present performance and their receptivity to future 
training. Moreover, it defines differentially the workers’ pro- 
blems in maintaining rapport with the client group in the face 
of changing status. 

As he gained professional knowledge and training, the pre- 
professional’s proximity to the clientele would be decreased by 
acquisition of middle-class status. But he might well maintain 
a commitment to them such as is possessed by many professionals 
and which might well be maintained if training emphasized such 
attitudes. For the subprofessional who would be engaged in 
routine tasks now performed by professionals, who might have 
little client contact and might even perform his work outside 
the target community, the problem of losing identification with 
the poor would not be relevant to adequate performance. For the 

o 
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seniprofessional, who would he upwardly taobilo as a result of 
his now career but whoso job would require continued closeness 
to the community, role discrepancy would be hiGli- Discomfort 
might, however, be mitigated if agency rewards were no longer, 
as at present, solely associated with professional statuso 
Grosser rep'^rts varying degrees of nonprofessional identifica- 
tion with the community and with the agency employing him and 
observes that this factor is affected by the nature of the job 
assignment, identification with the community being enlianced in 
direct service activities or where the activity can stand on its 
own. High professional identification and orientation, in con- 
trast, ensued where the service’ was ancillary and ’’where the 
nonprofessional’s successful performance was tied to a client’s 
amenability to service to be provided by a professional col- - 
league. 



Training for New Jobs and Now Careers 
As was probably apparent from our discussion of some of 
the pros and cons of employing nonprofossionals in human-service 
positions, it is impossible to assess potential or employability 

I 

without specifying the training which workers will receive. In 
surveying current practice, one finds, on the one hand, an almost 
monotonous consensus on the part of the few who have given it 
serious thought, concerning both the importance of training and 
its appropriate style, structure, and content. Yet, even those 
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who have developed systematic traininc programs have seldom pro- 
vided evidence of its efficacy in relation to the interrelated 
variables of workers' present level of performance and the level 
of employment for which he is being trained o On the other hand, 
the vast majority of action programs, in contrast to the rela- 
tively few projects whose primary interest and mandate io in the 
area of training, have offered now workers little in the way of 
well-conceived pre- employment and on-the-job training, much less 
education for upward mobilityo Q?hus the prevailing practice 

makes it impossible or at best premature to assess the employ- 
ability of the new nonprofessionals, particularly the hard-core, 
who presumably require more training. 

Since there is no dearth of materials suggesting training 
guidelines it should suffice here merely to allude to some gen- 
eral characteristics of such schemes and to comment about the 
assumption on which they are based. Host experts recommend 
a short pro-service program (brief to avoid undue anxiety among 
neophytes) to orient the worker to the particular professional 
discipline, the agency, and service as well as some basic skills 
for performing at least enough of tlieir jobs for them to begin 
to work. Following is a period of combined supervised field 
work and instruction, often split** between” a hal'f day in training 
and the other half in the field, initially, but gradually lead- 
ing to a full day at work with ongoing supervision and regular 
but less frequent training sessions. This instruction deals with 
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specific skills and infornation to perforin an increasingly com- 
plex set of tasks which Riossman, in pa3?ticnlar, has suggested 
should he phased into the It also includes general 

knowledge required of ail human service roles such as under- 
standing of human behavior and social problems, and individual 
and group exploration of problems encountered in the work situ- 
ation. A particularly important component of training in view 
of problems of recording and reporting is remediation. 

Speaking in terms of the typos of instruction offered 
rather than their sequence , William Denhnan of the Howard Univer- 
sity Institute for Youth Studies identifies a "basic core curriculum” 
or the employability aspect of training. The goal is to 
develop understanding of the agency, satisfactory work habits, 
and an acceptance of supervisory authority. In addition, there 

is a ’’specialty skill component" consisting of knowledge and 

( 57 ) 

skills for the particular task.^^^*^ 

The style and format of most training programs have been 
based on the assumed learning characteristics of the nonprofes- 
sionals and the consequent need for phased training, the acqui- 
sition of skills functionally related to the tasks, an active ra- 
ther than participant style of teaching, aiad frequent reinforce- 
neiit and minimization of anxiety/^®^ Peer learning and such 

group techniques as job simulation and role are. pppular. 

In view of the fact that most nonprofessionals have been creamed 

or are not* the skim — in terms of educational- ^•tai'nnent's,. one 
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wonders if the training may not on the one hand be unnecessarily 
diluted or devoid of conceptual material or whether the learning 
characteristics of the group which has thus far comprised the 
nonprofessional corps are not so special » An unscholastic ap- 
proach may be more compatible with the learning styles of most 
people, particularly when they are being trained for a jobo On 
the other hand, it is a mistake to gear training to one style 
of learning in view of the increasing evidence that the lower 
classes nay exhibit a greater range of behavior and of conceptual 
levels than the middle classes. Finally, it nay be impor- 
tant to think in terns of goals rather than of learning styles, 
in which case the quick, non-didactic method may bo appropriate 
for the job at hand, especially at the entry level, and the more 
discursive, conceptually-oriented approach more compatible with 
subsequent education for upgrading. 

Because the nonprofessional is by definition untrained we 
have naturally tended to concentrate on his need for training. 
However, increasingly we are being warned of the need for trainers 
and for training the trainers. Clearly the education of social 
workers and psychologists may provide basic knowledge upon which 
an understanding of most iDractice depends, but it is hardly gear- 
ed to the training of nonprofossionals. Riessman has recently^ 
posed the problem in terms of manpower: 

If one million nonprofessionals were to be employed, 
at least 50,000 training and supervisory personnel 
would probably be required. It is clear that while 
the new careers movement may potentially reduce cer- 
tain manpower shortages in the human service fields, 
it is also developing new shortages of a specialized 
manpower, namely trainers. (^1) 
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Two major sources of trainers are most frequently suggested: 
professionals and successful nonprofessionals, the former being 
used to train and supervise the latbero The use of nonprofession- 
als as trainers is frequently recommended in terms of its train- 
ing advantages and its potential for upgrading the nonprofessional 
without impinging on the professional career linco The nonpro- 
fessional would offer a form of peer learning to the trainee 
and would also be able to base his trcij.ning on the esqperience of 
having performed the task himself » In terms of mobility it would 
obviate the need for some nonprof cssionals to obtain substantial 
academic credentials in order to be upgraded o 

There is somewhat less consensus concerning the auspices of 
training than its format « In the opinion of this observer there 
are some important reason^ why training should be the major res- 
ponsibility of a training institute, with the employing agency 
necessarily supplying the supervisory instruction on the jobo 
Because hiring organizations are now called upon to make sub- 
stantial commitments of staff time and money to prepare new 
workers, employment of nonprofessionals makes demands upon an 
agency different from those required by other types of staff 
and can, as a result, negatively influence attitudes toward 
hiring themo There is, however, one respect in which agencies 
should offer educational opportunities comparable to those for 
professional So The latter can acquire considerable education 
and training at agency expense, frequently remaining on staff 
or receiving stipends during tiie period of graduate studyo Lest 
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status ineciuitiGS be abetted by organizational practices, educa- 
tional opportunities to acquire high school equivalency, associate 
of arts, bachelor, and graduate degrees should be extended to non- 
professionalso Naturally, this kind of staff development is most 
feasible in permanent agencies, as opposed to temporary anti- 
poverty projectSc 

Perhaps the best argument for devising training resources 
independent of the employers is that it would make the new 
workers less dependent upon the organization for which they work 
and therefore freer to to represent community concerns that con- 
flict with agency plans o The danger of being coopted by the 
organization through reliance on it not only for a job but for 
training would also be mitigated o Training could also become 
more generic, less tied to a particular work situation, and 
therefore more conducive to job and career mobility o Training 
for upward mobility is much more likely to receive careful consid- 
eration if training is the province of groups whose major role is 
training rather than direct service. For example, the California 
Center for the Study of New Careers and the Howard University 
Institute, neither of which has primary responsibility for direct 
service, have made significant contributions to the analysis and 
development of training strategies. The e:jq)erience of the Contra 
Costa Council for Community Services, an action agency which h^ 
given careful training to nonprofessionals suggests a month’s 
period of basic training to be done centrally or contracted to an 
outside agency, followed ly in-service training and supervision 
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which should rest with the employers « Perhaps a good reason 
for having the employer assume full training responsibility after 
the nonprofessional is at work is to avoid conflicting authorities 
and to make the instruction as job-related as possible « 

Although the majority of programs have not offered opportun- 
ities for upgrading, there are some promising programs and propo- 
sals for furthering the education and development of nonprofession- 
alSo One of these is the Institute for Urban Service Aides at 
Georgetown University « A year's course of study including 
two, two-hour sessions a week, will bo offered to from seventy- 
five to ninety aides currently employed in the Washington area. 
Students are selected on the basis of their motivation to attend, 
able job performance, and the commitment of the employing agency 
to foster their career advancement. The curriculum includes 
growth and development, group fundamentals, and understanding 
the urban setting, as well as remediation. The project hopes to 
demonstrate that residents of poor neighborhoods with little 
formal education can benefit from a college-level course whose 
goal is to broaden intellectual understanding and increase job 
performance and that such a course will encourgae social agen- 
cies to develop a permanent career ladder for aides. 

Another promising scheme for upgrading, developed by the 

Newark Board of Education, Newark and Montclair State Colleges, 

and Scientific Resources, Inc., seems to incorporate most of 

( 44 ) 

the recommendations of the new careers proposal.^ In contrast 
to the Georgetown Institute it, combines education with a definite 
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promise of job mobility o Two levels of subprofessional teachers, 
one with instructional responsibilities, are proposedo A com- 
bination of employment, in-service training, and university 
courses permits an aide, who can be employed without a high- 
school diploma but who must acquire one during the first two 
years of employment, eventually to acquire professional status. 
There has been considerable involvement of teaching staff in the 
planning phase, and instutional changes including modifications 
of the instructional program for the socially disadvantaged are in- 
tegral to the pla].io 

Professionals and Nonprofessionals 

Professional reactions to the employment of nonprofessionals 
are not solely limited to an objective evaluation of the employ- 
ability of nonprof essional So There are, in addition, what may 
be termed professional qua professional resistances which lead 
some professionals to conclude that the use of untrained workers 
in positions of responsibility would adversely affect the quality 
of services. Furthermore, there is justifiable anxiety about the 
effect of new careerists — not so much dn... clients- aS C^'^-pr-df-es-sional 
status and role. Finally, professionals face genuine difficulties 
in working with nonprofessionals which may also be separate from 
their capability. 

Many professionals, unwilling to be driven by manpower 
exigencies, may take the position that most human-service tasks 
demand a full understanding of the client’s situation, the ability, 
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as it were, to recognize botli symptons and underlying problens.. 
0?hus a professional social worker with long experience in public 
welfare commented that even in the simple delivery of a special 
welfare check there is ”so much dynamics”! the implication being 
that the trained worker would be likely to understand the meaning 
of the client’s reaction to his receipt of a check and that he 
would be able to make diagnostic or therapeutic use of such 
knowledge in subsequent contact So That such professional know- 
ledge would seldom be utilized in view of the size of caseloads, 
not to speak of the client's possible disinterest in interpersonal 
assistance, seemed not to alter that professional s position. On 
the other hand. Commissioner Mitchell Ginsberg of the New York 
City Department of Welfare and former Associate Dean of the Colum- 
bia University School of Social Work, flatly states that ’’eighty 
percent of the caseworker's job in his department is often cler- 
ical in nature and doesn't require an iota of professional skill® 
Ginsberg's subsequent remark that much of this work might someday 
be done by machines leads one to wonder whether the portion of 
professional tasks to be allocated to nonprofcssionals would be 
so resistant to automation as now-careers proponents assume® But, 
it is clear that Ginsberg, in proposing a subprofessional level 
in a city department of welfare, would also assign some human- 
service tasks to the new workers, for he alludes to the need of 
many clients for ’’someone who will take some interest in them, 
who will talk to them, who will take them from their home to the 
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clinic or to the hospitalo o » » ” Wliere there is greater 
overlap between professional and nonprofcssional tasks — as opposed 
to roles currently neglected or the more routine tasks of pro- 
fessionals — there would, however, seem to be more reason for 
professionals .to resist nevj nonprofessional So 

Inasmuch as a considerable portion of many nonprofessional 
roles is more demanding than clerical work, escort services, and 
friendly visiting, it becomes difficult in many instances to dis- 
tinguish between professional and nonprofcssional activiticso 
A scheme proposed by Willard Richan, which categorizes levels 
of workers on the basis of "client vulnerability" and "worker 
autonomy" appears to clarify assigir.i ts until it is applied 
to the current use of nonprofessionals, For some'ffeel that 
the most innovative and valuable work performed by nonprofessionals 
has been with vulnerable clients and has required considerable 
initiative and independence of both the agency and professional 
supervision. Grosser asserts, it should be remembered, that 
direct services exploited nonprofessional assets, and the bridge 
function, which many think is the nonprofessional's most effica- 
cious role, is by definition spanning agency and client worlds. 
While it may be that work requiring professional skill is offer- 
ed by a professional after the bridge has been crossed, it is 
significant that during the 'fifties the type of social casework 
which was thought to take a great amount of professional skill 
involved the process of reaching out to and engaging low-income 
problem families, Much of this work seems to be implied in the 
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bridge functioiio 

It is clear that there is a genuine argument between those 
who maintain not only that the professional is, if not the only, 
the preferable person for most service tasks and others who main- 
tain either that the technician can perform simpler tasks adequate- 
ly or that the nonprofossional brings a special understanding 
which is in some instances more helpful to the low-income clientele 
than the assistance of a professional » The extreme generic posi- 
tion would perhaps be that even if community persons have more 
information about the environment of the client, it is the trained 
person who has the dynamic understanding to utilize this knowledge 
nor the know-how of the indigenous worker is so special under- 
standing which is in some instances more helpful to the low- 
income clientele than the assistance of a professional » The 
extreme generic pDsition would perhaps be that even if community 
persons have more information about the environment of the client, 
it is the trained person who has the dynamic understanding to 
utilise this knowledge in the helping processo Sherman Barr, 
moreover, has argued that neither the knowledge nor the know-how 
of the indigenous worker is so special tnat it cannot be learned 
hy good prof essionals^^^^ (although in practice professional 
training has not stressed such understanding) o Such an argument 
deals with that part of the rationale for indigenous staff which 
is related to their proximity to the clientele o Yet it overlooks 
another aspect of the manpower issue which is not whether over- 
worked professionals can acquire more skills but whether they can 
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bo relieved of some of their tasks by skilled nonprof es si onalSo 
Clearly, there are a variety of issues raised by this problem, 
the resolution of which is partly dependent upon philosophical 
commitments and partly on unavailable datao 

Proponents of the new careers proposal argue that profes- 
sionals will be upgraded by the employment of nonprofessionals 
because they will no longer be required to perform the more 
menial aspects of their assignments, will become supervisors 
and trainers of nonprofessionals, or, with the addition of lower- 
rung personnel, will by implication be enhencedo Once again, 
much depends on what part of the former tasks are assigned to non- 
professionalSo If direct service, itself encompassing many levels 
of competence, is offered by nonprofessionals, then it is under- 
standable that professionals would be resentful of those who per- 
form the roles for which they had been prepared by years of ed- 
ucation and training, A major strength of the new careers propo- 
sal, that it offers an alternate route to professional status than 
the present one of acquiring credentials prior to employment, may 
at the same time be a source of friction unless it is clearly 
understood uhao nonprofessionals will also have to earn creden- 
tials— with the difference being that they can be acquired sub- 
sequent to employment o Further, in fields such as teaching, where 
one's status is largely based on education and experience rather 
than on standards of performance, the employment of persons whose 
sole qualifications are service-defined is not only revolutionary 
but threatening to professional staff, Finally, many pro- 
fessionals chose their life's work because they most v/anted to 
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be directly engaged in helping those in needo Such persons nay, 
on the one hand, find supervision and training of nonprofessionals 
or administration less rewarding than work with clients o On 
the other hand, continuing to perform tasks which are assumed by 
nonprofessionals, perhaps former clients, may be inconsistent 
with career aspirationso If there is so much satisfaction for 
the nonprof essional in the helping role, are some professionals 
going to be content with training and supervising the helpers? 

Once again, a strength of the new careers plan, its blurring of 
the line between donor and donee, may threaten both the satis- 
factions and the privileged standing of professionalso If only 
a portion of the new careerists, for example, one-fourth or 
250,000, were to enter the social-welfare field, they would not 
only outnumber professional social workers but would exceed the 
estimated number of social welfare personnel presently employed 
in the United States o Regardless of the division of assignments, 
thoir employment would cause massive dislocations, the effects 
of which must be as clearly anticipated as possible o 

The supervision and training of nonprofessionals tax even 
those professionals who are most convinced of their capabilities 
and least concerned about the status problems which their employ- 
ment poseso (That there are many such professionals is suggested 
by the findings of the Yankolovich study which concluded that 
friction between professionals and nonprofessionals is confined 
to a small minority and that "the majority of social workers 
in these programs are committed to the nonprofessional concept 
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and are trying to make it worko”)^^^^ Since nonprofessionals do 
not belong to the professional culture, they are often likely to 
(question its basic assumptions and , in a setting which encourages 
their independence, to openly express a resentment of professionals o 
Such hostility often arises from differences of social class and 
racial ethnic identity. While much of it may be a projection of 
past bitter eaperiences the indigenous worker may also be reacting 
to the present prejudices of many professionals toward lower-class 
groups and to the status systems of many organizations which 
institutionalize these prejudices. 

The professional who can learn to face these various assaults 
and to deal differentially with biases according to whether they 
are his own, the nonprofessional’s, or the institution’s is likely 
to become a much more competent worker, particularly with clientele 
resembling the nonprofessional , It is, however, the unusually 
confident and competent professional who can respond to such 
challenges, particularly those involving his own biases. If. 
such competence is to become commonplace, it will need to be de- 
liberately developed in the course of professional study and in- 
service training. 



Organizational Issues 

The types of organizational issues raised by the implemen- 
tation of the new careers programs are naturally j*elated to the 
characteristics of the institutions in which most of them will 
be employed. Many, though not all, observers agree that the vast 
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mQ-Oority of H6W caroorists should work in tlio largo , public 
noalilij oducaiionj and wolfaro agoncioso (Dlioso aro nob 

only the largest dispensers of human services and hence the 
largest employers of human service workers but are also chroni- 
cally understaffedo Moreover, they serve the poor, that is, 
clientele with whom new careerists are thought to have snecial 
rapport o However, for those who feel that nonprofessionals may 
diminish the quality of services, the fact t^iat the poor will be 
their clients is another drawbacko Some have consequently warned 
that the nonprofeasional. movement may simply perpetuate the tradi- 
tion of offering poor services to the pooro Teacher aides might 
be employed in Harlem but probably not in ScarsdalOo Another 
reason for choosing the public welfare institutions is that in- 
asmuch as these agencies are poorly attuned to lower-income 
clientele, indigenous nonprofessionals would seem to offer a spec- 
ial advantage o Specht and Pruger, however, point out that there 
are special obstacles to tlieir employment where they are most 
needed, that is, where the institution lacks rapport with the 
communityo Frequently too, they note, institutions may ask 

to know how they are perceived by a community but reject such 
information and the iniormers when it is candidly giveno On 
the other nand, two of the attributes conducive to the employment 
of new careerists suggested by Specht and Pruger are characteristic 
of large welfare agencies: a prior differentiation and special- 

ization of staff in terms of both occupations and levels of 
authority, and a tradition of employing subprofessionals o 
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The stability of employment which these institutions offer and 
their policy of offering training incentives at least to higher 
status employees also makes them compatible with the new careers 
concept o Although the appropriate sources of employment for non- 
professionals, these institutions present a number of legal, civil- 
service, and funding problems which must be identified and dealt 
with by planner So 

There may be both legal and quasi-legal problems in restructur- 
ing, the former resulting from enabling legislation and the latter, 
from civil-service, licensiiig, or departmental regulations o 
Either federal, state, or local laws may stipulate that only 
certain kinds of tasks can be -performed by certain kinds of peo- 
ple o For example, the laws may require that initial or continu- 
ing eligibility for public assistance be established by persons 
with a college educationo Thus the inclusion of persons without 
high-school diplomas in certain aspects of the eligibility process 
may well pose legal problems o The second type of difficulty 
pertains to the inviolability of job descriptionso For example, 
there may be no law which states that a probation officer is the 
employee charged with visiting the probationer in order to assess 
his home situation, but nevertheless this task may be included in^ 
civil-service or departmental classifications or descriptions of 
the jobo Consequently, it amy be difficult to assign it to other 
members of the staff, particularly those with less educationo 
Such factors have in some instances seemed amenable to compromise » 
Ginsberg, for example, reports that civil-service authorities in 
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NevrtT York have been quite cooperative in his efforts to institute 
subprofessional welfare workers, nor does he report legal barriers. 
In one instance, in Richmond, California, when it seemed illegal 
to reserve public service positions for poor people, the city 
council voted to change t]ie laws whoso goals were in conflict 
with a new careers approacho Temporary waiving of civil- 
service regulations is a means of gaining a foothold for nonpro- 
fessional jobs in public agencies, although legislative change 
may be necessary for establishing permanent positions when laws 
appear to be the source of offending practices by regulatory 
bodies. 

That many public service agencies are unionized nay pose an 
obstacle to restructuring. Thus far there are mixed experiences 
with unions. In New York City Commissioner Ginsberg reports 
that tne union to which welfare workers belong opposes reassign- 
ment of investigators' tasks to new subprofessional staff and 
will assent to the creation of a new job only if it consists of 
activities not performed by present workers. In the same city, 
however, Distric Council 37 ^f the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees is jointly administering with 
the city Department of Hospitals a program through which nurses 
aides may be trainevd and promoted to practical nurses, 

Another serious obstacle to restructuring may grow out of 
the status concerns typical of bureaucratic employees, These 
are sometimes reinforced by union membership and may be a power- 
ful source of resistance to restructuring jobs to permit new 
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entry levelSo The supervisors of present line staff and the line 
staff themselves would be likely to be most influenced by re- 
structuring, but the entire staff nay well be affected, including, 
as a result, the administratorso The supervisors of present 
entry .staff may fear that their status and salary scale will be 
lowered, since, in large- bureaucracies, supervisors tend to be 
paid on. the basis of the. level of staff they supervise^ Thus 
..if' • one ■ were to be a supervisor of investigator aides, one mignt 
have less prestige and lower wages than the supervisor of inves- 
tigators, Although workers are not professionally trained for 
their jobs, as many line staff of public agencies are not, they 
may nonetheless share the ..fears of professionals concerning . the 
lowering of their status if persons with less education perform. . 
some tasks formerly assigned to them. Related to these points 
is the objection, often raised by administrators, that the., intro- 
duction of persons with a special status is likely to lower morale 

of existing staff. 

Perhaps because it is impossible to have a stable marriage 
without a sound financisl base, the question of funding has re- 
ceived increasingly more attention— although' it remains a con- 
fusing issue. Recent concern may be related to a discussion of 
wide-scale employment of nonprofessionals, which would bo costly, 
Jo Douglas Grant has proposed three strategies for financing new 
careers: through utilization of existing human-service budgets; 
through conversion of budgets either in welfare or other sec- 
tors of the economy, from national defense, for example; or 
through increased spending on human services, irrespective of 
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reductions in other areas, ^^9) 

Tne third strategy , increased welfare spendir^ in the 
absence of conversion, will be necessary to finance new careers 
at this time. It nay be feasible to hire a certain number of 
nonprofessionals by means of the first strategy as Grant has 
done himself in California. He has initiated a policy whereby 
the state allocates a percentage of annual budgetary increases 
in certain departments for subprofessional employment. But 
in view of the expenses of training and supervising the new 
workers and the kinds of financial incentives which nay be neces 
sary to win compliance of higher-status workers and their unions 
the creation of a million new jobs will require increases in 
budgets considerably beyond projected annual increments. Many 
professional salaries are so low that wages of subprofessionals, 
necessarily lower than those of professionals, would otherwise 
fall below the poverty level. Furthermore, even though an 

agency might not be able to attract the number of professionals 
for which funds are allocated, the utilization of these monies 
to hire nonprofessionals might be rejected because such a real- 
istic response to manpower shortages would formally substitute 
nonprofessionals for professionals. In the past, the response 
to such shortages has characteristically been to do nothing, 
usually at the client's expense. Besides, it is not clear 
whether such monies are indeed available since some agency bud- 
gets may be predicated on ■unused fundSo 
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RiesBiaan estimates that hiring one million nonprofessionals 
would cost five billion dollars, not much compared with military 
expenditures but rather unlikely in view of themo Conversion 
of military budgets is presently out of the quest! ono The 
public agencies at local and state levels are both short-staffed 
and short-changed o It is thus clear that the implementation of the 
new careers program requires federal support of these agencies 
considerably beyond, the financial commitments of the grant-in-aid 
programs. But it is not at all certain that such increased federal 
support for welfare will be forthcoming » 

Professionals and Impl omen-cation 
This overview has perhaps been unduly overcast o If one 
has sounded a bit like the Ancient Mariner, it is possibly be- 
cause of the seriousness of the occasiono It is, after all, 
one thing to be enthusiastic about casual dating or scattered 
demonstrations but another to contemplate a serious courtship 
which may culminate in a permanent alliance » If the poor have 
most to gain in this engagement, they may also have much to losOo 
There is a chance that if the new careers are not properly de- 
signed, service may fail to improve and employment may prove 
temporary, after alio There is also the question of priorities, 
particularly in view of the apparent retreat from the war on 
poverty o Employment in the human services may be more permanent 
than, for example, transient jobs in mass public works programs 
to build hospitals, housing, and schoolSo But these programs 
may substantially aid and employ more of the hard-core poor 




than tuning up services and hiring the 3.ess unemployable as non- 
professionalso 

Perhaps most encouraging on the nonprofessional scene is 
a conference of this sort, jointly sponsored by the national 
organizations of two professional groups whose intelligent in- 
volvement is crucial to a balanced evaluation of the new careers 
program and to its successful implementation, if that step is war- 
ranted — or taken, anywayo The public and political support for 
legislation, funds, and necessary institutional adjustments may 
well lie beyond the scope of most of us, although Riessman 
has been pressing for a movement in which professionals join 
present nonprofessionals, civil-rights, and anti-poverty groups 
to develop mass support for new careers « Our primary respon- 
siblity as professionals, however, is to encourage and design 
research and demonstration whicJi will permit more definitive 
evaluation of the TjOw careers concept than this overview could 
possibly report o 
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The new careers proposal has been set forth most completely 
in Arthur Pearl and Frank Riessman, edSo , New Care ers for the Poo_r 

T’le Nonprofessional in Human Service , New Yorkt Free Press ^ 1905° 

See Frank Riessman, "The ’Helper’ Therapy Principle," 

Social Work, 10:27-32, April 1965o Charles Grosser^reports 
that "project employment has profound consequences for the 
nonprofessionals themselveso ’’ Rises in standards of living 
and continuation of schooling as well as other salutory e — 
fects are "perhaps the clearest and least ambiguous positive 
consequLces of tionprofessional employmento ’’ ( The Rq le,^ 
the Nonprof essional in the Manpower Development Programs, 
Washington,‘“C71 UoSo Department or Labor, Operation Re- 
trieval, 1966, ppo 49“30o) 



See, for example, Sherman Barr, "Some Observations on the 
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same points in a recently-published paper, A Professiona 
Takes a Second Look," American Child , 49:1^-179 Winter 1967° 



See, for example, Bertram Mo Beck, A Professional Approach 
to the Use of ’Nonprofessional’ Social Work Personnel, 1967° 
(Author’s affiliation: Mobilization for Youth, New Yorkc; 

(Paper to be delivered at the APA-NASW Conference on Nonpro- 
fessionals, Washington, DoCo, May , 1967») 

Various definitions of the unfortunate term ’’nonprofessional’’ 
are giveiio Herein it will refer to persons who fail to meet 
the formal credentials for "professional positions in a given 
social agencyo Thus a person with a bachelor of arts ^egree 
might be a nonprofessional in a highly professionalized family 
agency but a professional in a department of public welf^eo 
This paper is ch afly concerned with "new nonprofessionals , 
persons who are assuming a wider range of social welfare tasks , 
including in some cases, direct service, than nonprofessionals 
have usually performed in the paste There are middle-class 
new nonprofessionals as well as lower-class workers, but a 
special attempt has been made to employ persons similar in 
ethnic, racial, and economic status to the target clientele 
of povorty programs o WliGii such noiiprofossionals also re si e 
in the target neighborhoods, they are called indigenous non- 
professionals o 
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